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Advertisement 


In every issue there's change 


Every magazine is a paradox in that it changes As a magazine grows, it constantly changes to 
completely each week or month, yet keeps its serve the changing needs of its readers. This cre- 
identity. Actually, there are two kinds of CHANGE ative environment of change is certainly a most 
at work in a magazine for the benefit of its readers receptive one in which to introduce and sell new 
and advertisers. One is the obvious change in con- products, new services and new slants on estab- 
tent each issue. The other is a result of growth. lished products. 


This is one of a series of advertisements sponsored by TIME INC., publisher of TIME, LIFE, FORTUNE, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 
and International Editions of TIME and LIFE. Each advertisement delineates what this collage graphically suggests — 
eighteen of the values that make advertising in magazines a uniquely powerful force for selling: 1. Specific Appeal 2. 
Information 3. Ideas 4. Anticipation 5. CHANGE 6. Change of Pace 7. Beauty 8. Loyalty 9. Concentration 10. Percep- 
tion 11. Confidence 12. Solidity 13. Authority 14. Retail Tie-ins 15. Response 16. Privacy 17. Selection 18. Audience. 
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AREA 
DEVELOPMENT 
PROMOTION 
FOR 

PROGRESS AND 
PROSPERITY 


The New York Times, which carries 
more area development advertising 
than any other publication, has just 
published a 64-page book devoted 

to this subject. 


A limited supply is available to 
public relations executives who may 
be interested. 


Please address your inquiries on 
business letterhead to: Edward T. 
Kennedy, Area Development Advertising 
Manager, The New York Times, 
Times Square, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Red Russia’s railroads 
get the green light 


AMERICAN RAILROAD 


If you think the great era of 
railroad building is gone, you 
should see Russia today! 


The Russians are feverishly building 
new railroads . . . improving existing 
trackage ... adding modern equipment 
— electric and diesel locomotives, 
roller-bearing cars, automatic coupling, 
welded rail and plenty of new and, 
improved rolling stock. 


And while Russia’s railroads are by no_ 
means up to American railroad stand- 
ards, they’re moving ahead fast. 


+ 

) 
In the United States, by contrast, 
public policies tend to reflect indiffer- 


ence to the railroads, while they en-} 
courage railroad competition. 


Railroads are burdened with over 
regulation and discriminatory taxation | 
— while their competition uses high-) 
ways, waterways and airways built 
and maintained by the government 


The railroads ask no special 
favors. All they ask is the equality of) 
treatment and opportunity fundamen- © 
tal to the American concept of free 
enterprise. Granted this, the public) 
would then be assured of the efficient I 
low-cost rail service which a dynamic ; 
economy and national defense de ) 
mand, 
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harbor. Built by General Dynamics Corporation, the Nautilus was the first example 
of the application of nuclear energy to propulsion. In the article, “Is Public Rela- 
tions a Management Function?”, by Patrick J. Sullivan, the public relations aspects 


of the submarine’s launching are mentioned. See Page 6. 
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Editorial 


A WELCOME MAT 
FOR JOURNAL AUTHORS 


@ Authors of articles, book reviews, letters to the 
editor, and other useful material are greatly appreci- 
ated by the PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL. Frequently, 
some of our readers, who do not very often write 
themselves, inspire others to do so. 

A new group of contributing editors has been 
selected, representing major sections of the country. 
We are counting a great deal on their efforts, but we 
shall welcome many other contributions, too. 

To provide background and guidance for potential 
writers for the JOURNAL, here are some points to be 
kept in mind: 

First, who receives the JOURNAL? It reaches all 
Active and Associate Members of the Public Relations 
Society of America. These men and women have con- 
siderable experience with, and know-how about, pub- 
lic relations. 

Also the subscribers—corporate executives, edi- 
tors, broadcasters, government personnel, and others 
who want to keep closely in touch with public rela- 
tions—are included. 

Most recipients of the JOURNAL route their copies 
to several other persons. Therefore, the total reader- 
ship exposure involves many influential persons in 
communications and other phases of public relations 
or allied interests. 

Second, what do these readers want in the Jour- 
NAL? An opinion study of considerable scope in 1959 
indicates several kinds of principal interests. Readers 
seek well-documented case studies, or advanced how- 
to-do-its, which bring to light new techniques, strate- 
gies, or approaches. They want fundamental think- 
ing about policy as well as practice. They look for 
ideas which will cause the public relations field bet- 
ter to deserve and win the most widespread recogni- 
tion as a profession. 

Many readers are aware of the need for better 
training of people in college or in adult education 
who want to learn about public relations. 

Other interests include public relations aspects of 
government, international affairs, charities, trade as- 
sociations, employee, stockholder, and community 
relations, business activity in politics, opinion re- 
search, fund raising, relations with professions, dis- 
tributors, and suppliers, and various other subjects. 

Third, what are the main objectives of the Jour- 
NAL? This magazine as an official publication of the 
Public Relations Society of America strives for high 
professional standards and ethical practices. It wants 
to provide its readers with useful information, new 
ideas, and inspiration. 


It publishes case studies which can be adapted to 
cope with other situations. It welcomes theoretical 
and speculative writing on the nature of public rela- 
tions and its function in our society and economy. 

The JOURNAL aims for readability and clarity. It 
shies away from the pompous and the stuffy, as well as 
from flippancy. However, rigid rules do not dominate 
because originality and change of pace should have 
ample elbow room. 


Fourth, who contributes the manuscripts? A large 
portion comes from the Public Relations Society of 
America Active and Associate Members, as well as 
subscribers and others who have a message that 
meshes with the JOURNAL’s requirements. 

The largest single group in the readership works 
for business and industry, either as employees or 
counsels. Many articles originate from that area. But 
the publication also wants and gets excellent repre- 
sentation from the fields of education, government, 
publishing, broadcasting, international interests, and 
numerous others. 

A majority of JOURNAL readers live in the United 
States and this is reflected also among the authors. 
Many readers in America have keen interest in pub- 
lic relations in one or more other countries. Actually 
a fairly large number of JOURNAL readers live abroad. 
Therefore, the magazine wants editorial contribu- 
tions about international public relations. 


Fifth, what are some of the facts about timing? A 
monthly magazine, prepared far in advance of publi- 
cation, cannot expect a great deal of timeliness. 
Through looking ahead this sometimes can be ac- 
complished. For instance, an article about public 
opinion involving American-Soviet relations was 
planned to coincide with interest in the visit of 
Khrushchev to the United States. 

Sixth, what is not welcomed by the editors? This 
starts with the fundamental things all publications 
try to steer clear from—poor writing and organizing, 
dullness, pointlessness and the like. 

More specifically, the JoURNAL uses restraint in 
promoting a person, organization, product, service, or 
pet cause. The editors give due credit, however, to the 
author and his organization, in appreciation for his 
efforts. 

Speeches are not used unless they are rewritten 
in magazine form. When possible, speeches should 
be updated to include new material. Most speeches 
have a style of their own and don’t fit properly into 
a magazine. 

Nearly everything accepted by the JOURNAL has 
to be exclusive. However, if quotations seem to have 
value for the readership, we occasionally reprint them. 

In conclusion, the editors want to express heart- 
felt thanks to the many authors who previously have 
contributed or who now are preparing material. All 
in all, we look forward to continuous progress for the 
JOURNAL through the cooperation of voluntary au- 
thors and our new contributing editors. @ 
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A MANAGEMENT FUNCTION 


By Patrick J. Sullivan 


@ Public relations people have always 
felt that the higher their position on 
the organization chart, the greater the 
possibility for effective work. Certainly 
the most effective job can be done by 
the public relations department that 
has a seat at the council table where 
management policy is formed. There 
can be little argument with this con- 
cept. Carried to its logical conclusion, 
it means that the head of an organiza- 
tion should be its chief public relations 
man. Again, I think I can subscribe 
to this; but since the top man usually 
is concerned with one or two items 


@ PATRICK J. SULLIVAN is Director 
of Public Relations, General Dy- 
namics Corporation (New York 

. Office). He joined Electric Boat 
Company, predecessor of Dynam- 
ics, January 1, 1952. At General 
Dynamics, Mr. Sullivan has 
evolved and carried out a variety 
of public relations projects, includ- 
ing the launching of the atomic 
submarine Nautilus, promotion of 
the corporation’s name from Elec- 
tric Boat to General Dynamics and 
promotion of the first Astronautics 
Symposium. He holds a commis- 
sion as aCommander in the Naval 
Reserve. @ 
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other than public relations, much of 
the work of that function must be 
delegated. 


Dictating policy 


There is a danger here for the pub- 
lic relations man who regards a high 
echelon position as a “must”—this is 
the temptation to go even further and 
to regard the public relations function 
as one that dictates policy. I don’t 
agree. 

At the opposite extreme—all too 
common, I fear—is the organization 
that believes the public relations 
function merely publicizes manage- 
ment decisions and actions. This often 
takes the form of expecting the pub- 
lic relations department to release 
material which isn’t newsworthy. No 
self-respecting public relations man 
can live with a situation like that. 

Between these two extremes—that 
of planning policy on the one hand 
and cranking out a press release on 
the other—is a median way in which 
public relations is considered an in- 
tegral staff function (the dictionary 
definition, “something that supports 
or sustains the chief . . .”). In this 
capacity, public relations has the twin 
responsibilities of helping to formu- 
late policy and, once the policy is 
established, carrying it out. 


format 
public 
Tru 
to wor 
To me, this is the proper approach) to illu 
and it well satisfies the requirement) which 
of the definition that public relations| must a 
be a management staff function, some- 


thing that supports or sustains the | 
chief. identi 


An 
To fulfill this role of extension ol good 
the personality of the chief, the public! intere: 
relations practitioner must be extra) fying t 
well read, alert, “hep to the times,” terest. 
and he must try to be familiar with the Rec 
ramifications of the organization ol cern 
which he works. He should have a well) deaths 
thought out understanding of where i public 
fits into the public weal. | design 
A public relations man doing his’ a stee 
job doesn’t come to the conference) impac 
table as only the representative of the} ing fo 
public relations department, or as “7 The o 
other company executive—he comes) tional 
also in the public interest as the rep) spons: 
resentative of the public. No} 
An example of a job of this type) Navy 
through which a communicator ac-) establ 
curately reflected to his management) gener: 
the temper of the public feeling and) dange 
in turn, reflected back to the public) munit 
his corporation’s intelligent, self-inter-) inforn 
ested concern with the public weal} mana 
happened to take place within my own} ment 
sphere of influence. the ar 
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yair, a division of General Dynamics, 
realizing that his bosses also read 
newspapers, has made a practice of 
being a little ahead of the news of the 
day by a simple process of analysis 
and forward thinking. Using this tech- 
nique, he became aware of a growing 
public interest in astronautics several 
months before Sputnik. He saw also 
aneed within the industry for a gen- 


“Ww 


eral forum for an exchange of ideas. 
He staged the first general astronau- 
tics symposium, under the joint aus- 
pices of Convair and the Air Force. 

The symposium proved of practical 
value to the nation’s missile effort and 
symbolized in the public mind Con- 
vair Astronautics for what it is, a 
leader in the space field. It was an 
instance of full-circuit staff work, giv- 
‘ing management correct input of in- 
formation and reflecting back to the 


oach 
ment 
tions 
ome- 
the 


yn of 


_ public the corporation’s reaction. 


_ True, not everyone has a spacecraft 

to work with, but this example serves 
to illustrate the level of thinking to 
which the public relations professional 
must aspire. 


Identity with public interest 


An action of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany a few years ago offers another 
good example of serving the public 


ublic 


interest and, at the same time, identi- 


extra) fying that company with the public in- 
nes,” terest. 


h cl Recognizing the great public con- 


1 for 


well! 


cern over the growing number of 
deaths on the nation’s highways, Ford 


ere it) publicly offered its competitors the 


his 
‘ence 
f the 
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| designs of its various safety devices— 
a steering wheel that gave way under 
impact, safety door latches, cushion- 
ing for instrument panels and the like. 
The occasion for the offer was a Na- 


omes tional Safety Forum organized and 


rep: 


type, 
r ace 


sponsored by Ford. 
Not long ago, the United States 
Navy was faced with the necessity of 


establishing an ammunition dump, a 


ment) generally unpopular and potentially 
and} dangerous facility, in a small com- 


ublic 
nter- 


owl 


Con- 


munity. Fortunately, the Navy public 
information officer persuaded his 


“— Management to delay the announce- 


ment long enough for him to identify 
the ammunition dump with the public 
interest. 


Door-to-door survey 


He launched a door-to-door survey 
in which residents were asked just 
one question—“Do you think this 
community is getting its fair share of 
military expenditures?” 

Naturally, nobody thought the mili- 
tary was spending enough money in 
the community—especially in view of 
the fact that there wasn’t a military 
installation within miles. 

With the groundwork thus laid, the 
ammunition dump project was duly 
announced and the public reaction 
was overwhelmingly enthusiastic, al- 
though there was some grumbling that 
it had taken so long to get a “defense 
business” in the area. 

The requirement of identifying an 
organization with the public interest 
generally calls for big thinking—think- 
ing that calls for something more than 
stringing together a hatful of plati- 
tudes and cranking them out in the 
mailroom. It calls for the kind of men- 
tal grasp that can condense a man- 
agement’s product or message into a 
slogan or a symbol so that it can be 
grasped by people in a flash. 

Suppose, for example, that you 
were the minister of public informa- 
tion for a dictator-ridden country, 
whose boasts about scientific leader- 
ship had been considered an interna- 
tional joke. If your head depended on 
it, would you be able to think of some 
way of reversing world opinion over- 
night? 


Symbol-forming hat trick 


Well, maybe several heads depend- 
ed on it, but someone in the Soviet 
Union managed the symbol-forming 
hat trick of all time in throwing up 
the world’s first satellite. 


The Nautilus 


Over the weekend of October 4, 
1957, the world image of Russia 
changed from a land of peasants and 
oxcarts, pathetic tractor factories and 
phony inventors to that of world 
leader of science. 

We know it wasn’t the propaganda 
minister, but some top men in the 
management of the USSR had the 
vision to see that owning first place 
in space exploration was worth the 
time, trouble, rubles and, perhaps, 
lives that it cost. 

Incidentally, when that “basketball” 
started orbiting, the professional pub- 
licists of Moscow knew how to grab 
the ball and run with it. The story was 
told and sold with vigor, thorough- 
ness, imagination and speed. All levels 
of all communities were given plenty 
of bones of thought to chew on, from 
the peasant in the field who was told 
Sputnik was a new moon, to the high- 
est academic circles in the astronomy 
field who were given some of the hard 
facts of how it was done. 

Thus, the well-rounded public re- 
lations professional must be endowed 
with far more than a bare knowl- 
edge of mechanics and techniques to 
reach for symbol-forming feats of 
this nature. However, a thorough-go- 
ing knowledge of techniques is essen- 
tial if he is to be capable of fulfilling 
that part of the staff function which 
calls for amplifying the public policy 
he has helped to form. 


The public and the Nautilus 


Let’s take another example related 
to my own organization. That had to 
do with executing a program designed 
to earn public understanding and ac- 
ceptance of Atomic Propulsion and of 
General Dynamics’ role in the atomic 
submarine program. Back in 1952, 
our Electric Boat Division won the 
contract to build the Nautilus, the 
first atomic submarine. 

Again, not every public relations 
man is so fortunate as to have the 
world’s first means of nuclear propul- 
sion as his product. But the thought 
and planning which went into the pub- 
lic relations program behind the Nau- 
tilus have significance elsewhere. 

From the beginning of this project, 

Continued on Page 28 
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How Students Change 
Attitudes About Public Relations 


By Professor John Marston 


@ How much do university students 
change their attitudes toward public 
relations subjects in a 10-week “prin- 
ciples” course? Which ways do they 
shift? 

The question not only interests 
teachers who seek to probe deeper 
than to test play-backs of factual in- 
formation but also concerns others 
digging into the effects of information 
and study upon opinions. 

At least partial answers are pro- 
vided by research into the thinking of 
students in two public relations classes 
at Michigan State University. 


Tested at the beginning 


Thirty-five students participated, all 
upperclassmen or graduate students. 
They were surveyed at the beginning 
of the public relations course before 
it could have influenced their thinking 
and then were given the identical 
complex test near the end of the term. 
The students came from varied per- 


@ JOHN MARSTON is Assistant 
Dean for Continuing Education, 
College of Communication Arts, 
. Michigan State University. Profes- 
sor Marston was promotion mana- 
ger of the “Des Moines Register 
& Tribune” and later became Di- 
rector of Public Relations at Drake 
University. As a teacher of two 
public relations courses — princi- 
ples and cases—Professor Marston 
made a survey of his students 
about attitudes toward public re- 
lations. This article shows the re- 
sults of the survey and some in- 
teresting factors about opinion 
studies. @ 
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sonal backgrounds and major fields of 
study ranging from journalism and 
speech to economics, social sciences, 
education and police administration. 
The course, consisting of lectures, 
discussion, readings and cases used as 
a text “Effective Public Relations” by 
Cutlip and Center. 

The tests themselves consisted 
of several devices—ranking choices 
among numerous alternatives, reac- 
tion to statements, definitions or com- 
pletion of thoughts, and a semantic 
differential test using six words close- 
ly associated with public relations. 

In the choice test, for example, stu- 
dents were asked to select in order the 
four most important things that they 
thought a public relations worker did. 
Selection was made from a field of 
twelve. 

In taking the test at the beginning 
of the course students listed (1) writ- 
ing news releases, (2) making speech- 
es, (3) writing letters and (4) attend- 
ing meetings as the most important 
activities of the public relations practi- 
tioner—although employee activities, 
training employees and greeting visi- 
tors were also thought to be important. 

At the end of the course students 
listed (1) writing news releases as 
much more important and then (2) 
employee activities, (3) making sur- 
veys and finally and of lesser impor- 
tance (4) writing speeches or attend- 
ing meetings. 

The important changes were that 
students saw news-publicity, employee 
relations and opinion research were of 
more importance. 

In a similar choice-test on the per- 
sonal qualities needed in a public re- 
lations man, students the first time 
around picked (1) speaking ability, 
(2) intelligence and (3) tact, among 


} 


the largest number of mentions. The 
second time around the top three were 
(1) intelligence, (2) writing ability and} 
(3) enthusiasm. “Moral sense” also 
showed a marked gain from four men- 
tions before the course to 10 after- 
wards. 


Journalism heads the list } 


In formal college studies, incident- 
ally, students felt at the end of the) 
term that journalism, psychology and 
sociology would be most useful for the | 
public relations man, although speech } 
and English also ranked high. 

Another type of attitude test ques- 
tion asked for the student reaction to 
the following statement: “Even bad 
causes can be made to look good by 
skillful public relations.” 

At the beginning of the course 12| 
students said “yes” or “largely” and 
at the end only seven held to this 
same belief. Conversely, at the begin- 
ning of the course only eight said 
“no” or “not very well” and by the 
end of the course 17 felt that gilding a 
bad cause was somewhat hopeless. 
Most of these came from a middle! 
group which had previously replied} 
“maybe.” 

In another attempt to reach att 
tudes, students were asked to say i) 
one or two sentences what public re 
lations is. Before taking the course} 
most of the definitions were of thej 
circular type—‘“public relations is) 
having good relations with people,” of) 
contained some thought about “com } 
munication.” 

During the course the number df 
ideas increased and at its end the 
strongest elements in definitions in- 
cluded “influencing opinion,” “an or- 
ganized effort,” “use of communica 
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tions” or “two-way communications” 
and “interpreting public opinions.” 


Growth factors in public relations 


In a similar thought-completion 

question students were asked to name 
the main factors behind the growth of 
public relations in the United States 
in the past 25 years. 
) The first time around “industrial 
growth,” “competition,” and “the in- 
creasing importance of public opin- 
ion” were the most common elements 
in answers. The second time around 
“shift of American economy and so- 
)cial changes,” “greater need of telling 
your story to the publics,” and “more 
media of communication” moved into 
the foreground. 


Semantics test 


} The most interesting before and 
| after changes in student attitudes, 
however, were observed in connection 
with the semantic differential test. In 
‘this rather new device students were 


ICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY STUDENTS were surveyed 
heir thinking could have been influenced and then were given the identical complex test near the end of the semester. 


given these words—*‘public relations,” 
“press releases,” “lobbying,” “com- 
pany magazines,” “opinion surveys,” 
and “plant open houses” and asked to 
score them upon the concepts good- 
bad, weak-strong, and active-passive. 
Scoring is indicated by the position of 
a check mark in a series of seven 
squares. For example, a check in a 
box midway between the concepts 
good and bad related to the word 
“lobbying” means that the respondent 
is neutral or undecided upon the sub- 
ject. Degree of inclination toward 
good or bad can be indicated by how 
far toward these definitions the mark 
is placed. 

In general it may be said that stu- 
dents taking this test the first time tend 
to be tentative and middle-ground in 
their reactions toward words and to 
become more definite after exposure 
to the course. 

Although some markings can be the 
result of accident there is strong co- 
incidence between before and after 
marking in the case of individuals in- 


” “ 


at the beginning of public relations courses before 


dicating far from random patterns. 
Often only a few cases of opinion 
change will show up, and these con- 
sistent with types of words. 

The semantic differential test not 
only indicates direction of opinion 
change but also its intensity and actual 
reversals of opinion. 

For example, there was the least 
opinion change in regard to the word 
“public relations.” Changes arose in 
increasing frequency upon the sub- 
jects “company magazines,” “plant 
open houses,” “press releases,” “opin- 
ion surveys,” and “lobbying’”—where 
about two thirds of the students shift- 
ed their opinions during the course. 
Changes within areas represented by 
words were marked also. 

Thus in the relatively static con- 
cept of “public relations” four viewed 
it as weaker at the end of the course 
and 12 as stronger; four as nearer bad 
and 11 as nearer good. Two who had 
previously ranked it as “weaker” 
reversed it to “stronger.” 

Continued on Page 27 
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THE WORLD’S ONLY JET TO JET SERVICE 
Between the U.S.A. and Europe, Africa and the Middle East! 


Never before has any single airline come so close to 
fulfilling the ultimate promise of the “Jet Age.” Now 
a traveler can speed overseas to Europe by Air France 
707 Intercontinental Jet and, without changing air- 
lines, continue throughout Europe, Africa and the 
Middle East by swift Caravelle Jet. This is truly the 
finest, fastest, most convenient service of its kind— 
Jet to Jet service on Air France. 


Exclusive “firsts” like Air France Jet to Jet service 


FRA 


WORLD'S FASTEST JETLINER 
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don’t just happen; they have to be planned. Early in 
1957, Air France laid the groundwork for this unique 
service by becoming the first airline to test and oper- 
ate Caravelles in Europe. Then, when the first Air 
France Boeing 707 Intercontinental Jet touched down 
at Orly Field, a fleet of pure jet Caravelles was ready 
to inaugurate Jet to Jet service! 


It is just this quality of leadership in planning that has 
helped Air France become the world’s largest airline. 


NCE 


/ WORLD’S LARGEST AIRLINE 
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Prompt Public Relations 


By Stephen Sinichak 


}EDITOR’S NOTE: Most alert organizations 
nowadays have what usually is called a “dis- 
aster plan” to spell out public relations and 
other procedures in case of fires, explosions, 
floods and various other kinds of emergen- 
cies. While atomic energy accidents are few 
indeed, the procedure at Oak Ridge provides 
helpful guidance for a great many other 
} fields. 


| @ Basic public relations principles of 

reporting industrial accidents quickly 

and accurately proved their merit fol- 

\lowing a radiation incident at one of 

\the nuclear plants in Oak Ridge, Ten- 

nessee. The fact that public relations 

people were able to “get ahead of the 

tumors and stay ahead” resulted in 
M) avoiding panic locally, and in elimi- 
nating conjecture nationally. 

Scene of the incident, which oc- 
jcurred nearly two years ago, was at 
}Oak Ridge, a city of 28,000 located 
20 miles northwest of Knoxville. The 
three nuclear plants are owned by the 
}Government and operated by Union 
Carbide for the U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

} The critical incident took place at 
what is called the Y-12 Plant, with 
tight employees receiving significant 
exposures to radiation. The accidental 
nuclear reaction occurred at 2:05 
P.M. in a 55-gallon stainless steel 
‘drum in an enriched uranium recov- 
ery area. 


| Alarm system activated 


The first emission of radiation acti- 
\vated the plant’s alarm system, and 
emergency procedures went into ef- 
ke Personnel evacuated buildings 
and the main road to the plant was 
temporarily closed to traffic. This, 
however, insured that the difficulty 
would be brought immediately to the 


public’s attention, since the plant is 
less than two miles from the city. 

Initial efforts of officials were con- 
cerned with determining whether any 
individuals had been exposed, provid- 
ing medical care, and decontaminating 
and cleaning up the affected area. 

Special methods were used to de- 
termine the neutron and gamma ex- 
posure of individuals affected. These 
included readings from indium foil 
in employee security badges; deter- 
mining radioactivity of sodium-24 in 
bodies of those exposed through whole 
body and blood counting, and by 
measurments obtained through a 
“mock-up” of the accident. 

The tests revealed radiation ex- 
posures ranging from a high of 320 
“rad” to a low of 20. Three men re- 
ceiving the lowest exposures were re- 


Avoids Panic 


leased from the hospital in 10 days. 
The other five underwent further ob- 
servation and tests for several weeks 
before returning to work without any 
visible effects from the incident. 

The public relations aspects of the 
accident were handled by the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s Public Informa- 
tion Office in Oak Ridge, headed by 
E. E. Stokely. His staff learned about 
the incident within a few minutes, al- 
though details were vague and 
sketchy. 

At 2:45 P.M., the local newspaper 
called for details. This request came 
as the first official statement, issued 
10 minutes later, was being prepared. 
The brief release reported the sound- 
ing of radiation alarms, the evacua- 
tion of personnel, the investigation of 

Continued on Page 12 


PLANT EMPLOYEES gather around an Atomic Energy Commission patrol 
car following evacuation of the plant area. 
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the cause of the alarm, and the lack 
of injury to personnel. 

The incident gained quick public 
attention. The local daily, which nor- 
mally goes to press at 1:30 P.M., had 
suffered a mechanical breakdown and 
that made it possible to cover the 
story. The presses were ready to roll 
when the evacuation news was ob- 
tained, so the press run was held until 
a statement was received. This was 
the lead story under an eight-column 
head. 

Immediately after notification of 
the incident, the Public Information 


. @ STEPHEN SINICHAK is currently 
supervising motion picture produc- 
tions for Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory’s Public Relations De- 
partment. Before joining the Lab- 
oratory in April, 1957, Mr. Sini- 
chak was Community Relations 
Director for Management Serv- 
ices, Inc., of Oak Ridge for more 
than five years. He received a B.A. 
degree in Journalism from Penn- 
sylvania State University and an 
M.A. degree from the University 
of Oklahoma. 
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staff established liaison with the plant 
manager to whom all reports from the 
scene were channeled. It was decided 
that information be released rapidly 
and as fully as possible. 


Front page copy 


Seriousness of the incident was ap- 
parent as details became available, 
and it was obvious that the story 
would be front page copy. Recogniz- 
ing this as inevitable, the staff made 
no attempt to minimize the severity 
of the accident. Efforts were geared 
to releasing all information possible 
in an attempt to confine the incident 
to a one-day story. 

The first statement was issued by 
telephone to all news media in the 
area between 3 and 3:10 P.M. By 
this time, calls were received from 
both wire services and a number of 
newspapers, radio and television sta- 
tions in Oak Ridge and Knoxville. 

For two hours following the initial 
statement, the staff was busy han- 
dling countless inquiries, sifting fact 
from rumor in preparing a second 
statement, and in watching commu- 


OAK RIDGE: Aerial view of the plant where the radiation incident occurred. 


nity reaction for signs of possibk 
fright or panic. 


Anxiety prevailed 


During that period, the community| 
attitude was one of anxiety for th 
safety of relatives or friends working 
at the plant. Radio stations, however. 
reported a few inquiries from res 
dents who asked if they should evacu: 
ate. 

At 5 P.M., as pressure from new 
media mounted, a second release a 
issued by phone, since this was th 
only quick way of reaching newsmen 
Because the chances of on-the-scen) 
coverage were small, reporters wet, 
content to cover the incident by phone 
The second statement emphasize( 
that there was no danger to the com- 
munity or surrounding area, and thi 
put an end to rumors. j 

By that time the staff se 
a procedure for dealing with radi0 
and television stations. Most of the 
area radio stations are small and fev 
employ trained newsmen. Instead, at 
nouncers read news reported by wir 

Continued on Page I! 
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how you find 


Opinion 


One good way is to ask the people whose business it is to 
listen to opinion leaders before making important de- 
cisions. Members of Congress, for example. NATION’S 
BusINESS showed each member of Congress a list of 
NATION’S BUSINESS subscribers from his home district 
and asked these questions: 

“Do you know these men? Do they take an interest in 
national affairs? Do they express their opinions to you? 
Have they influence in your community?” 

The answers ranged from a simple “yes” to things like: 


“Yes ...yes... many of them are among the most 
influential.” 

“These people are well-known to me. They are highly 
respected and influential residents of the community.” 

“I am personally acquainted with each one of the 
persons whose names you enclosed; regard them as 
among the most active and progressive businessmen in 
my town. They consult with me when I am home and 
express interest in the work of Congress. They are all 
men of influence.” 


how you sway opinion leaders? 


A g00d way is to present your story to them at a time 
when they’re interested in hearing what you have to say. 
When they’ re reading NATION’s BUSINESS, for example. 
Some 750,000 of them—turn to NATION’s BuSINEssS for 
information that is vital in the conduct of their own 
business .. . for what’s going on in Washington that 
will affect their business . . . for a useful look ahead on 
the national and community issues that can affect 
their business... and for solutions to specific business 
problems they can adapt to their own business. 
NATION’s BusINEss, because it is dedicated to building 


WHAT TO DO WHEN 
CONTROVERSY COMES 


These rules will help you when 
you speak out on touchy topics 


a better-informed “electorate” of business leaders . . . 
to recruiting more active participants in national and 
community affairs . . . to making America’s business- 
owners stronger influences on legislation—and more 
successful businessmen . . . is an ideal vehicle for any 
public relations advertising which has one or more of 
the same objectives. 

In its pages, you have an unusual opportunity to win 
and hold their good opinion of your company, its 
management and operating philosophy, its products 
and its services. 


Be sure to read this article on the 
importance of speaking out on controversial 
topics. Page 38, the February issue. 
Reprints available. 


Nation’s Business 


READ BY MEN WHO OWN AMERICA’S BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


711 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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EVENING AND DAY shift employees await instructions to enter the atomic 


energy plant following the evacuation. 


or from company releases. Because 
time did not permit the luxury of dis- 
tributing written releases, the Informa- 
tion Office enabled stations to tape- 
record a staff member reading the 
statement. This practice was most ad- 
vantageous, since residents were re- 
assured to hear a voice representing 
the Commission giving the latest de- 
tails of the incident. 

At the request of the operating con- 
tractor, our staff asked radio stations 
to read an announcement instructing 
all evening shift employees to report 
back to work. The 6 P.M. announce- 
ment also told night and day shift 
employees to report at their usual 
times. This was necessary because the 
road to the plant was closed when 
the alarm sounded, and evening shift 
personnel returned home when they 
could not enter. 

Beginning at 7 P.M. exact details 
of how the accident occurred started 
to come into the Public Information 
Office where the manager had set up 
headquarters to speed communica- 
tions. As a result, a complete state- 
ment covering all details that could be 
released was prepared by 7:45. Al- 
though this statement was lengthy, it 
also was issued by phone. 

The third release apparently sup- 
plied all the information newsmen 
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needed, for few questions followed. 
Issuance of this statement, for the 
most part, took the staff past the first 
public information crisis. 


Constant inquiries 


The group answered inquiries from 
media throughout the country until 11 
P.M. Staff members, however, were 
available after that by phone at their 
homes where calls were continually 
referred. 

The fourth statement was issued at 
9:30 the next morning. The release 
was brief, since there was little news 
to report. It did, however, contain a 
reassuring note that the whole plant, 
except for the affected area, had re- 
sumed normal operations. At this 
stage, the story began to move off the 
front pages. 

But all was not to be quiet. Rumors 
began to spread about the seriousness 
of the exposure received by the men. 
A fifth statement, therefore, was re- 
leased at 3:20 P.M. noting that three 
men were released from observation, 
but that five were still at the hospital. 
The release emphasized that although 
the exact dosage was not fully deter- 
mined, the men had received signifi- 
cant exposure. In addition, it was 
pointed out that they were receiving 
the best medical care by specialists. 


Inquiries dropped considerably dur- 
ing the day and there were fewer calls 
that evening. It was decided to cease 
issuing statements on the third day, 
and to confine information activities 
to answering specific inquiries. It was 
felt that a continuing stream of state- 
ments would only help keep the story 
alive. 

But when radiation specialists ar- 
rived and ordered the three men, in- 
itially released, back to the hospital, 
speculation began to rise. Also, news- 
men demanded more information on 
exposure doses. 

At 1 P.M. on the third day, a 
lengthy statement gave details of the 
difficulty in establishing the exposure 
amount. The release also played up 
the four prominent specialists who 
were attending the men. 

Following receipt of medical and 
health physics reports, the Informa- 
tion Office issued a sixth release at 
11:30 A.M. the fourth day. Release 
of radiation figures renewed interest 
in the incident and the second public 
information crisis appeared. 


Front page news again 


The story became front page news 
again, and the staff relived the hectic 
hours of the first day’s activities. Al- 
though the attention by newspapers 
died down within a day, news maga- 


zines and special publications showed 


their first interest. 

Many bizarre requests, such as for 
“I Was Irradiated!” stories from the 
victims, were turned down. One point 
of controversy was the withholding of 
the names of those who were exposed. 
This decision was designed to protect 
the victims and their families. Except 
for publication of one employee’s 
name by only one paper, the media re- 
spected this “withholding” request. 

Approximately three weeks after 
the incident, a lengthy written release, 
based on a preliminary report by an 
investigating committee, was issued. 
It gave details of the accident and 
indicated that the five men, all in 
satisfactory condition, were permitted 
to leave the hospital for visits with 
their families. Late in July, another re- 
lease and the final report by the com- 
mittee were issued to the media. 

Continued on Page 16 
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The effectiveness of the handling 
of the situation was reflected several 
months later when Mr. Stokely re- 
ceived a Superior Performance Award 


from the AEC for his direction and 
handling of the incident. In addition, 
the procedures established during cov- 
erage of the accident have been 


IN CANADA — 
Some Things Are Different 


Not to the untrained eye, perhaps, but to 
the man or woman of discernment there are obvious differences 
between the way of life in Canada and the United States. 

American businessmen who seek to commu- 
nicate with Canadian employees, suppliers, customers, govern- 
ment and the public soon find themselves baffled by undefinable 
Canadianese. Some even launch enterprises in Canada without 
knowing that almost a third of Canada’s eighteen million peo- 
ple speak French. 


Our organization serves a number of U.S. 
companies doing business successfully in Canada. We are in 
a position to represent other non-competitive industries or firms 
now operating in Canada or planning to enter this market. 


CIitorial 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 


PUBLIC RELATIONS COUNSEL 
1255 UNIVERSITY ST. — UN. 6-9594 
MONTREAL, P.Q., CANADA 


JUST A REMINDER .. . 


Don’t forget to renew your subscription 
to the PUBLIC RELATIONS 
JOURNAL 


To save time, just fill out whichever 
money-saving subscription rate you pre- 
fer on the coupon below and send it to 
us today. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL 
375 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 


Please renew my subscription for: 

O 1 Year $7.50 O 2 Years 
Foreign 8.50 Foreign 

Check Enclosed Bill me 


$13.50 
15.50 


O 3 Years 
Foreign 
C) Bill Firm 


$18.00 
22.00 


Name 


Firm 


Street 


City. Zone. State. 
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adopted for use by other AEC infor. 
mation offices as well as by several 
private nuclear industries. 


Eight points to consider 


In a report following the accident, 
the staff emphasized eight points t 
be considered in the handling of nv- 
clear accidents. These, however, could 
very well apply to other industries: 


1. Take the initiative in issuing in- 
formation. Give newsmen more infor- 
mation than they need and leave little 
room for speculation. Make initial re. 
lease promptly with limited informa. 
tion and follow up with more as it} 
becomes available, rather than delay 
initial release while awaiting develop- 
ment of all of the facts. 


2. Identify the source of the acci- 
dent and determine whether there is 
danger to the surrounding area a 
quickly as possible. Get this informa- 
tion to the public with speed. 


Time at premium 


3. Normal rules of operation must} 
be cast aside during the initial and 
critical stages. Time does not permit 
detailed coordination of releases or 
statements. However, it is still impor- 
tant to keep anyone who is involved 
fully informed of what has been is- 
sued and to resume normal coordina: } 
tion efforts as soon as possible. 


4. Complete cooperation and co- 
ordination with all divisions is essen- 
tial. All information must be chan- 
neled to and released from one source. 
Minimize conjecture or elaboration of} 
effects by outside staff members. 


5. The information office must be 
kept fully informed of all develop 
ments and be given the necessary 
authority to decide on the timing and i 
content of releases and statements. 


6. Recognize that radiation inci- 
dents are front page news. Aim toward 


making it a front page story for only 


a short period. This can be done by 
releasing as much as possible as soon 
as possible, leaving little for the sec- 
ond day story. 


7. Be accurate. 


8. Be considerate of victims and 


their families. @ 
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Employees 


Ambassadors: 


How Effective Are They? 


By Homer T. Fort 


@ A nagging dream flounders out of 
the subconscious of both public rela- 
tions people and marketers occasion- 
ally and manifests itself something 
like this: 

“We need to get every employee 
feeling he’s a public relations man for 
X Corporation.” 

Or: 

“Everybody in the organization 
should be a salesman for our prod- 
ucts.” 

This concept of employees taking on 
extra-curricular chores has its Utopian 
aspects. But there is, within the ex- 
perience of most of us, good reason to 
think that some companies have suc- 
ceeded in doing more than others in 
reaching for Utopia. 

An exuberant young airlines host- 
ess sat in on a conversation group in 
Dallas a year or so ago when the sub- 
ject of organizations came up. Some 
said, “I belong to Such-and-Such Gar- 
den Club” and others said, “I belong 
to the Forum Circle.” The airlines 
hostess was emphatic when her turn 


@ A graduate of Texas University, 
HoMER T. Fort is a member of 
the Public Relations Staff of So- 
cony Mobil Oil Corporation, Inc., 
New York. Prior to that Mr. Fort 
was Public Relations Manager for 
Magnolia Petroleum Company, 
southwestern affiliate of Socony 
Mobil, in Dallas, Texas. He served 
with the Air Transport Command 
during World War II, @ 
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came. “I,” 
Braniff!” 

With some apology to Braniff Air- 
lines, and to others in a similarly 
happy state of employee morale, the 
question still must be raised: is this 
sort of thing worthwhile to the point 
where money and effort should be 
spent in promoting it? 


she said, “belong to 


The ideal attitudes 


Let’s admit this kind of ideal atti- 
tude is mixed up with progressive em- 
ployee relations policies, with good 
communications, and all sorts of other 
factors that make up the work-atmos- 
phere in enterprise. But what kind of 
assessment is it worth to the public 
relations man who has a few other 
topics to worry him? Do employees 
affect public opinion of a company? 
If so, how much? Favorably or un- 
favorably? And—the Big Question— 
is there any payout? 

The answers to these questions are: 
(1) They do; (2) Considerably, in lo- 
cal areas; (3) Favorably if you're 
lucky and have been reasonably good; 
(4) Yes. 

The answers are based not on 
opinion alone but on the results of 
a survey sponsored by Magnolia 
Petroleum Company. The survey cov- 
ered a number of areas of interest, of 
which this was one. 

Admitting the difficulties involved 
in measuring the link between em- 
ployees and public opinion, it still is 
felt that the survey has validity though 
the exact percentages given may be 
subject to some variation. 


At this point, it’s necessary to ex- 
amine a few of the mechanics of the 
survey. It covered 1,500 people in 17 
communities, each one of which had 
an employee population of 50 or 
more. The towns varied in size from 


700,000 to 2,500. A total of 1,000 


control interviews were made in com- 
munities where Magnolia had no em- 


ployees but was represented by deal- | 


ers selling its branded products, It was 
assumed that the effect of advertising 
and publicity in both groups of com- 
munities would be the same. 


Sponsor kept anonymous 


Belden Associates of Dallas under- 
took the survey with instructions to 


~ 


keep the sponsor anonymous. Public | 


opinion of Magnolia, the Socony Mo- 
bil company in the Southwest, was 
sought along with that of its chief 
competitors. 

Interviewees were selected by a 
randomizing system established by 
Belden. These were the key questions: 


1. “Will you tell me how much or 
how little you think of—or like— 
each of these companies.” (A card 
listing a number of companies was 


shown. The interviewee was asked to | 


show his opinion of each company by 
rating it on a scale running from 
Minus Five to Plus Five.) 


2. “Do you know of any employees 
of these companies (listed on a card) 
working in places other than service 
stations?” 

Continued on Page 20 
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HERE, QUICKLY 
ARE JUST A FEW 


OF THE WAYS 

PR MEN ARE 
ADVERTISING 
IN E&P 
SUCCESSFULLY 


to tell the press about their company. 
to build acceptance for their news releases. 
to stop rumors, correct misinformation. 


to furnish background on their company and 
industry. 

to introduce a new product, package, model, 
price change — to enhance their product image. 


to announce new awards, records, achievements. 


to reach the “grassroots” — from the small 
town press through to the metropolitan dailies. 


to establish and maintain a favorable corporate 
personality with the press. 


to tell their fiscal, stock or labor-management 
policies. 
Be sure to write for — and read — 
E&P’s new booklet, “Influencing the 
Influencers.” 


Tower + New York 36, N.Y. 
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“This survey gives evidence that employees can be effective ambassadors for 
their companies and can influence sales.” 


If the answer was “yes,” then: 

(a) “Are any of these personal 
friends of yours or your fam- 
ily?” 

(b) “Do you ever see or talk with 
any of these oil company em- 
ployees in connection with com- 
munity work, such as church, 
school, or civic activities?” 

3. “What brand of gasoline do you 

buy most of the time?” 

Remember that these questions 
were asked of both groups of towns 
—those in which the company had 
employees and dealers, and those in 
which it had only dealers. Let us call 
the first group Class A communities. 

Similar questions were asked to de- 
termine the degree of personal contact 
with company dealers. 

Five per cent of the public in Class 
A communities had personal friends 
or community co-workers among both 
company employees and Magnolia 
service station dealers. 

From this group, the company re- 
ceived an intense approval score (Plus 
Five) from 62 per cent, as compared 
with 29 per cent from the general 
public in all Class A towns. And 44 
per cent reported they bought gaso- 
line “most of the time” from the com- 
pany as compared with 10 per cent 
among the general public. 
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Seventeen per cent in Class A towns 
had personal friends or community 
co-workers among the employees but 
not among the service station person- 
nel. From this group the company 
earned an intense approval score from 
50 per cent and 17 per cent reported 
they bought company gasoline most 
of the time. Again, the comparative 
figures for the general public were 
29 per cent and 10 per cent. 

Through analysis of these results in 
comparison with the survey results for 
that part of the public having no per- 
sonal contact with employees or 
dealers, it was reasoned that com- 
munity relations were playing a key 
role in sustaining as much as one-half 
of Magnolia’s consumer market in 
Class A communities. 

The surveying firm was cautious in 
reaching this conclusion. It was, how- 
ever, borne up by other phases of the 
survey, particularly a special sample 
taken in a Texas city where the com- 
pany has 3,000 employees out of a 
total population of about 100,000. 

Here, a full 66 per cent of the 
public knew employees personally, 
and 57 per cent gave the company 
an intense approval score of Plus 
Five. These percentages dropped only 
slightly when employees and their 
families were taken out of the results. 


With the qualifications that users 
of any survey must make, it seemed 
quite clear that our people were doing 
a pretty effective job in building the 
company’s reputation among their } 
friends and community co-workers, 
Furthermore, the survey attempted THE I 
to gain information on the nature of c 
the contacts between employees and ~~ | 
the public, and to compare them with _ 
the contacts made by other companies’ Re 
employees. Di 
It was found that 73 per cent of 
those knowing the company’s people 
considered them as “personal friends,” ite 
Those describing employees as “real | . 
tion, tl 
proud” of the company numbered 75 } rye 
per cent. 
We think this survey gives evidence ' bl 
in place of supposition that employees } ° 2 
can be effective ambassadors for their = 
course, 
companies and can influence sales. iene 
But the survey also pointed up the } ~~ 
majority influence of dealers and other ; No 
purely marketing factors in establish- tion ( 
ing opinion of a company. Only a! ‘8 
small percentage of the total popula- | who h 
tion is thrown into intimate contact | Weben 
with employees of any company. But } ed sou 
if that company markets a product to he pro 
the consuming public, its image is | ‘Y" ‘ 
fixed largely by its impression of prod- pei 
uct, dealer, and marketing facilities public 
and by the advertising and publicity yng 


support they receive. 

Just how far second and third hand Hov 
contacts between employees and the ‘he m 
public enter into this is probably im- | > dete 


possible to measure. It can be as- ing to | 
sumed that people influenced by em- | “de! 
ployees do influence others, but how | ‘Vt 


much and how many? cemtats 
On the other hand, the survey re- | Ross, 
sults have special significance in esti- | author 
mating the worth of community rela- | took I 
tions programs. The buying public is, ©" 
important, but so also are those towns | “"¢ ch; 
that tax, supply employees, make reg- | "™ tha 
ulations, sell to companies. Within | “PP! 
these limited publics, employees can}, 
be effective ambassadors and, by in- | cerned 
fluence, salesmen. They hold the re- 
sponsibility of setting up “showcase I be 
communities” in which companies can , 
enjoy far better public relations and a eralize 
larger share of the market than they lend it 
can command generally. 
Whether these results are worth the [ * Its 
thought, effort and money required is } of pub 
up to management to decide. @ ) Her 
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THE IMAGE MERCHANTS, by Irwin 
Ross, Doubleday & Co., Garden City, 
N.Y., 1959. 288 pp. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Milton Fairman 
Director of Public Relations 
The Borden Company 
New York, N. Y. 


e “In fact, and without much distor- 
tion, the whole breed may be called 
the Image Merchants,” writes Author 
Ross, the merchant of this new image 
of public relations. Elsewhere he com- 
ments that in editorial offices, “of 
course, all public relations people are 
} known as press agents.” 

“No universally accepted defini- 
tion (of public relations) has ever 
, emerged,” according to Mr. Ross, 

who has apparently failed to check 
Webster's Unabridged, a well-regard- 
) ed source of accepted definitions. And 
he provides his own description: “In 
every case, the job of the public rela- 
tions man is the same—the pursuit of 
public approval through the merchan- 
dising of favorable impressions of his 
client.” 
| How much distortion is involved in 

the merchandising of this image can 
| be determined by each reader, accord- 
_ ing to his own background and knowl- 
edge of the public relations field. How- 
ever, the quotations above are repre- 
sentative of the writing stance of Mr. 
Ross, who is a Harvard man and the 
author of Strategy for Liberals. He 
took leave from the New York Post 
to complete his book, and several of 
the chapters were originally published 
, in that newspaper. Another chapter 
appeared recently in Harper’s. 

In these articles, Mr. Ross con- 
cerned himself with specific public 
telations firms, and did what appeared 
to be a fair reportorial job. In his 

book, however, he endeavors to gen- 
eralize about a field which does not 
lend itself well to generalization. As 
a result, The Image Merchants has 
-’s its sub-title, “The fabulous world 
_ of public relations.” 

| Here we have a world that is 


Books in Review 


strange indeed to most of us—a world 
that we entered because we lost news- 
paper jobs, or sought easy money; a 
world in which we constantly impor- 
tune journalists, or attempt to raise 
our self-esteem vis-a-vis them. Who 
of us identify readily with la vie pub- 
lic relations, stretching from Palm 
Springs to Cape Ferrat (by the way, 
where is it?) encompassing La Pavil- 
lion, Chambord, and the Colony 
“where an ample lunch for two with 
a decent wine” costs less than $30? 
How many find in an expense account 
“a psychic gratification,” or recognize 
that “the basic public relations type 
is a salesman,” or feel “the canker of 
discontent” ascribed to former jour- 
nalists now in public relations? 

If you don’t lose your temper in 
this fictitious world, you may learn 
something about the business from 
the specifics, which are presumably 
based on interviews and the coopera- 
tion of the several public relations 
firms covered. These include—a chap- 
ter each—Sonnenberg, Bernays, New- 
som, Whitaker & Baxter, Hill & 
Knowlton and the Byoir firm, and a 
chapter split between Ruder & Finn 
and Gottlieb & Associates. The di- 
verse personalities and types of oper- 
ations explored in these chapters dem- 
onstrate the weakness of attempts to 
generalize: it can be assumed the di- 
versity displayed in this small sample 
is even more marked in the thousands 
of other operations, large and small, 
that make up public relations. 

Corporate public relations, the larg- 
est employer in the field, gets but 
a single chapter, possibly because 
Author Ross finds it “often sober to 
the point of dullness.” Theatre press 
agents, relatively few in number, come 
closer to the author’s idea of la vie 
public relations, and get full dress 
treatment. The non-profit field, includ- 
ing the important college group, is 
compressed into a chapter and the 
vast area of government public rela- 
tions gets only passing mention. 

Mr. Ross is critical of public rela- 


tions people’s concern for ethics. He 
finds it “more rhetorical than real.” 
He exploits the weakness of the Pub- 
lic Relations Society of America’s po- 
sition in the railroad-trucker case. The 
new PRSA code of ethics was not in 
force at the time the book was written; 
had it been, the author’s judgment 
might have been mitigated, since he 
notes “It would be unfair to suggest 
that public relations practitioners are 
bereft of ethical scruples.” 


Involved in his discussion of ethics 
is Mr. Ross’ own craft: “Outright 
bribery (of journalists) while hardly 
widespread, is more prevalent than 
one might gather from public relations 
journals. It is not uncommon to be 
approached by an intermediary with 
a suggestion that a $50-bill will guar- 
antee picture-placement in a metro- 
politan newspaper.” Taking Author 
Ross up on his suggestion that readers 
compare their own impressions with 
his “true” anonymous stories, this re- 
viewer can state categorically that in 
35 years in journalism and public 
relations he has had neither first— 
nor even second-hand—knowledge of 
bribery of any kind and would agree 
that it is “hardly widespread.” 

In his conclusion, Mr. Ross at- 
tempts to package his thesis in social 
significance. While noting that “in a 
democracy no one has a monopoly on 
persuasion, hidden or overt,” he has 
a solemn conclusion that will amuse 
some readers—and possibly flatter 
others: The public relations man 
“should be subjected to the glare of 
attention normally reserved for his 
clients” because “‘these days he is im- 
portant enough to warrant continual 
scrutiny.” 

The Image Merchants is testimony 
that a tough editor is a writer’s best 
friend. Stripped of pejoratives, its gen- 
eralizations qualified or blue-pen- 
cilled, this book could have been a 
good reporting job, reminiscent of but 
not quite comparable to Milton May- 
er’s Madison Avenue, U.S.A., which 
covered a neighboring field of activity. 
Lacking such editorial discipline, The 
Image Merchants may deserve the 
“major indictment” Author Ross di- 
rects at public relations: “It takes un- 
fair advantage of an unsuspecting 
public.” © 
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NEWS ON TEXACO PROGRESS—ASPHALT PRODUCTION 


After 5,000 years of mud... 
superhighways of petroleum 


A YESTERDAY. Muddy roads clutched at the world’s wheels, 
slowing transportation to a worm’s pace. Then at last, man found 
he could make smooth, hard-surfaced roads from asphalt — a non- 
volatile form of petroleum. In the early promotion of asphalt road: 
building, Texaco took a prominent part. 


<4 TODAY. Texaco is one of the world’s largest manufacturers of 


used for roofing, battery boxes and many other useful items. 
Texaco’s leadership and growth in this field result from its policy 
of constantly planning for the future. 


TEXACO 
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| 


asphalt products. These products make possible great ribbons of | 
smooth superhighways, as well as airport landing strips. They are} 
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By Charles A. Wright 


} « Several years ago, an executive of 
one of our client companies began 
wondering if his company’s public re- 
lations program was worth what it 
cost. He at first tended to judge the 
job to quite an extent by occasional 
) mentions of the company he happened 


j ‘3 to see in the local newspaper and the 


_ few trade magazines he read person- 


ally. 


Knowing it would be futile to talk 
in generalities about public relations 
} work, we delivered that year’s clip- 
pings, procured from clipping bu- 
reaus, for his inspection. They filled 
four large scrap books and included 
both long and short stories on virtu- 
ally every phase of the company’s 
varied operations. An accompanying 
} memorandum pointed out that clip- 
| pings were from more than 250 news- 
| papers and 200 magazines. 
“I’m convinced,” he said. “I never 
realized just how we were doing.” 
Some public relations people, at the 
b end of a year, like to be able to show 


@ CHARLES A. WRIGHT has been 
an account executive in the Public 
Relations Department of Ketchum, 
| MacLeod & Grove, Inc., public re- 
lations and advertising agency, 
since 1950. Earlier he was on the 
staff of the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin as a reporter and radio 
editor, was assistant professor of 
journalism at Temple University, 

an editor for the Ordnance De- 
partment, and managing editor of 
a group of suburban weekly news- 
papers. He has a bachelor of sci- 
ence and a master of arts degree 
from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, @ 


A Study 


the boss (or client) an impressive 
number of clippings and to say: 
“Look at what we did!” 

This is one of the most common 
uses made of clippings. Sometimes it 
is about the only use made of them. 
If the year’s total is high, the public 
relations man takes a bow and may 
start wondering about a raise in pay. 
If the score is low, he may blame the 
clipping bureaus. 

The belief is widespread that the 
bureaus miss a large percentage of the 
clippings that are available. To check 
on the accuracy of that belief, we have 
been conducting a continuing study 
since last year of clippings supplied 
to one particular client. This study 
prompts these conclusions: 


Clipping percentages vary 


1. The percentage of clippings ob- 
tained will vary considerably between 
one bureau and another. 

2. This percentage also will vary 
considerably between one month and 
another. 

3. It also is likely to vary consid- 
erably between one company and an- 
other. 

4. Cooperation with a clipping 
bureau will help it do a better job. 

5. There are many uses for clip- 
pings other than to provide an annual 
score. 

6. In some cases, it may pay to hire 
competitive bureaus to do the same 
job. 

In our departments we handle pub- 
lic relations for more than 40 ac- 
counts, both industrial and consumer, 
and over a period of years have used 
all of the national bureaus and some 
sectional bureaus to provide clippings 
for various accounts. 


Of Clipping Bureaus 


Study for industrial client 


The client whose clippings we are 
studying is a large industrial company 
that operates half a dozen plants and 
sells a variety of products throughout 
the United States. 

In the past this client had been 
served by two national clipping bu- 
reaus, one specializing in newspapers 
and the other in magazines. Addi- 
tionally, as is the usual case, we re- 
ceived tear sheets submitted by editors 
of trade magazines, clippings for- 
warded by local plant managers, etc. 
(The “etc.” includes a vice president 
of the client company, who sends us 
any items that appear in the weekly 
newspaper in his community. ) 

These supplementary clippings af- 
forded enough of a check for us to 
know that the bureaus were missing 
some clippings. To provide a better 
comparison, we engaged a third clip- 
ping bureau, which covers both news- 
papers and magazines, to service this 
account. Thus we now have, in effect, 
two bureaus covering newspapers and 
two covering magazines in addition to 
independent sources of clippings. 


Monthly records kept 


Separate monthly records are kept 
for newspapers and for magazines. At 
the end of the month following the 
date of publication (July 31 for June 
publications) reports are typed, totals 
counted, and a score assigned to each 
of the bureaus involved. 

In the coverage of newspapers, one 
bureau has run ahead of its competi- 
tor every month, as follows: 

“Best” bureau—67% , 62% , 69%, 
53%, 64% , 66%. 

Continued on Page 24 
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MOTION PICTURES 
SLIDE FILMS 


Putting ideas across is a science. 
Evolving them is an art. It takes 
both to assure measurable results. 


Write for our booklet 


“How Much Should 
a Film Cost?” 


and 
LAN f= 
ING. 

SOUND BUSINESS FILMS 
15 East Bethune Avenue 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


The Talbott Tower 
Dayton 2, Ohio 


EVERYONE 


who sends out 
PUBLICITY 


should have 


these FREE 
BOOKLETS 


SEND TODAY! 


“BACON’S CLIPPINGS BENEFIT 
BUSINESS” tells how to benefit from 
our complete coverage of 3,500 busi- 
ness, farm and consumer magazines. 
Shows how to keep tab on competi- 
tion’s advertising and publicity as 
well as your own placement. Also 
describes clippings for research. 
BOOKLET 59. 


Bacon system described in detail in 
“CLIPPINGS AND BUSINESS a story 
of growth’’. Tells how the bureau sys- 
tem functions, insures accurate re- 
“sults. Shows how and why business 
requires specialized magazine clip- 
ping bureau. BOOKLET 80. 


BACON'S 
PUBLICITY CHECKER 


with quarterly revisions 

Lists over 3,500 magazines in 
99 market groups. Coded to 
help you pinpoint publicity. 
100% up-to-date throughout year. 352 
pages, 6%" x 9%". Price $25.00 with 
revisions Feb., May, Aug. Order today. 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 
14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
WAbash 22-8419 
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“Second best” —52%, 46%, 51%, 
45% , 56%, 59%. 

In the coverage of magazines, how- 
ever, the scores were less consistent: 

“Best” bureau—75% , 53%, 70%, 
66% , 67%, 78%. 

“Second best”’—15%, 51%, 54%, 
58%, 78%, 48%. 


How bureaus are scored 


The percentage figures represent 
the number of clippings submitted by 
each bureau in proportion to the total 
number of items on which we received 
clippings. In one month, for example, 
we received clippings of 140 different 
items that appeared in newspapers. 
On some items, clippings came from 
both competing bureaus and may also 
have come from independent sources. 
The “best” bureau submitted clip- 
pings of 89 of these items, and was 
credited with 64 per cent; the “second 
best” submitted clippings on 78 
items, and was credited with 56 per 
cent. In the same month, one of the 
bureaus covering magazines scored 78 
per cent and the other scored 67 per 
cent. 

We assign a code number to each 
story released for this client, and use 
the same number to identify clippings 
received as a result of that release. 
(This has an additional value: Maga- 
zine clippings often keep coming in 
for months after a story is released, 
but at the end of a year, we can 
tell fairly well how each story fared.) 


All clippings are recorded 


As each clipping is received, it is 
recorded under its code number, with 
name and date of the publication in 
which it appeared, and a code letter 
identifying the bureau which sub- 
mitted it. If a duplicate or triplicate 
clipping of the same item comes in 
from another bureau, or from the in- 
dependent sources, that information 
is added to the record. 

We also receive many miscellane- 
ous clippings, not based on our re- 
leases, such as a story on an em- 
ployee’s engagement or wedding. We 
identify these stories by their head- 
lines, rather than by numbers, but 
otherwise follow the same procedure 
in recording them. 


To OWNERS 

of 

PUBLIC RELATIONS 
FIRM... 


Place yourself in the position of a 
prospect seeking information on 
“who is who” in public relations. 


How can a prospect find out about 


you? 


Chances are he will consult the 


1960-61 Edition of the PUBLIC 


RELATIONS REGISTER. 


Undoubtedly, your prospect will 


want to know... 


HAVE YOU 


tested and compared hundreds of 


plans and ideas? 


DO YOU 


employ top talent ? 


IN SHORT, 


is your firm a storehouse of public 
relations experience, proved prin- 


ciples and methods ? 


IF SO, 


why not focus his attention upon 
your firm by using a display ad- 
vertisement in the 1960-61 Edi- 
tion of the PUBLIC RELA- 


TIONS REGISTER. 


(see opposite page) 


This is your once-a-year opportu- 
nity to highlight your services and 
create greater awareness of your 


firm. 


(see opposite page) 
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Mr. Wright 


As the monthly reports are com- 
pleted, we send copies to the bureaus 
involved, in order that each may see 
how its job has compared with that 
of its competition. Because each item 
is identified by publication, date, and 
the bureau or bureaus that submitted 
clippings, a bureau manager can de- 
termine exactly which clippings his 
readers have missed. 


Inconsistencies revealed 
in the study 


The study has revealed many in- 
consistencies in the performance of 
the bureaus involved. For example, a 
bureau often will amaze us by picking 
up a client reference buried in a long 
article. Or it will furnish a clipping 
of an item in which the client is not 
mentioned at all, but in which the 
client’s trade mark appears in a pic- 
ture. The same bureau may miss an 
item in the same publication in which 
the client’s name appears prominently 
in the headline. 

Such inconsistencies seem surpris- 
ing at first but probably are to be ex- 
pected. Each national bureau claims 
to read several thousand publications; 
unless each issue of every publication 


is checked in carefully, it’s quite like- 
ly that some issues will never be re- 
| ceived or read. Also, it must be very 
| tring for a reader to scan column 
after column, looking for a wide vari- 
tty of company names, product 
| Names, and other key words. It is easy 
to believe that her attention will wan- 
der occasionally. 
Continued on Page 26 
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@ The 12th Annual PUBLIC RELATIONS REGISTER 


is now being prepared and will be out in June. 


It offers you a rare opportunity to get your message across to 
all the key public relations executives. Since it is referred to 
daily, it is a “live” annual, working for you the year round... 


at the exact moment your prospects consult it. 


@ Don’t miss this opportunity to create good will and prefer- 
ence indentity for your company. 
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Bureaus use a variety of methods to 
keep their readers doing the best pos- 
sible job. One bureau says each of its 
readers sees a daily bulletin outlining 
new orders and special instructions, 
hears a recording, and also is required 
to write out certain orders. 

Because of repetition’s effect on 
memory, it seems safe to say a read- 
er’s efficiency will be greater with an 
account that gets a lot of press at- 
tention, causing her to see that com- 
pany or product name frequently, 
than with an account that is mentioned 
in print rarely. Public relations people 
can help their bureaus by sending 
them copies of all stories released. 
These releases help impress the cli- 


ent’s name on the readers’ memories, 
and alert them as to what to be look- 
ing for and where to look for it. 

One thing that prompted our sur- 
vey was that during 1958 we received 
only one clipping from the daily news- 
paper of a small city in which one of 
this client’s plants was the principal 
industry. Now, with our jogging, the 
clipping bureaus are watching the 
plant town newspapers more carefully. 
In one month alone we received 11 
unduplicated clippings from the news- 
paper that was represented by one 
clipping the previous year. 

During 1958 we received clippings 
of 1,704 different items concerning 
this company. Judging from our study, 
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Public Relations 


Would you like to see a short 
graphic presentation on public 
relations for associations? It 
shows how public relations plan- 
ning and techniques are now 
being used to help achieve the 
objectives of two associations. 
We'll be glad to show it to you 
Time: 20 min. 
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however, it represented only about 60 
per cent of the clippings available. If 
that is right, use of the competing 
bureaus will bring in more than 1,100 
additional clippings. 

Actually, the total number of clip. 
pings received in a year isn’t too im. 
portant except for comparative pur. 
poses. But our records of the number 
of uses made of each release, and the 
prestige of the publications in which 
the story appears, help indicate how 
well it has met editors’ needs. Com- 
parison of releases that are used wide. 
ly with those used in only a few pub- 
lications guides us in the preparation 
of future releases. Missing some of 
the clippings pertaining to a releas 
may give an erroneous impression as 
to its relative effectiveness. 

We also learn many things from 
items clipped that were not based on 
our releases. We come across a refer- 
ence to some equipment made by the 
client; by following up, we may ge 
enough additional information about 
that equipment to write a good prod- 
uct-in-use story. A brief story about 
a plant employee, in his home town 
paper, may give us an idea for a hv- 
man interest article for wide release. 


Is double coverage justified? 


When we began our study, it was 
our intention to drop the bureau o 
bureaus that made the poorest shovw- 
ing. Paying competing bureaus to do 
the same job adds to cost and in 
creases the number of duplicate clip 
pings to be weeded out. However. 
although we now have two or mor 
possible sources for each clipping, we 
receive fewer duplicates than mighi 
be expected. 


In the month, for example, in whict 


140 different newspaper items wert 


available, we received triplicate clip} 
pings of only 11 items, and duplicate) 


clippings of 43 items. Of the remait- 
ing 86 items, we received one clipping 
each. Stated another way, the “best” 
bureau submitted 40 clippings that 
were missed by the “second best,” bul 
in turn, missed 35 clippings that the 
competitive bureau found. Under cer 
tain circumstances, clippings submit 
ted only by the “second best” bureal 
may be even more important to th 
client than any others it receives. ¢ 
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STUDENTS 


Continued from Page 9 


In the reactions to “company mag- 

wines’ changes were more marked. 
Fourteen saw them as more active, 
only two as More passive. Fifteen saw 
them as stronger, only two as weaker. 
Seventeen saw them as better, only 
one as worse. 
Very lively movement occurred in 
the area of “plant open houses.” This 
was doubtless influenced by a film and 
acase in which teams of students par- 
ticipated. In fact, recorded attitude 
changes strongly reflect course con- 
tent—something to give the teacher 
cause for somber introspection. 

At the end of the course 16 students 
considered “plant open houses” more 


_pactive than before. And of these 16, 


seven made major movements of 
opinion or complete reversals. In ad- 
dition, six viewed open houses as 
more passive. 

Four students felt open houses were 
}weaker and 15 felt they were stronger. 


Two thirds of this 15 had either re- 


versed themselves or made other 


major shifts of opinion. 


Fifteen felt open houses were bet- 
ter—four reversals of opinion from 
the start of the course. Only three 
viewed them as worse, and these had 
held that opinion before. 

“Press releases” were felt to be more 
active, stronger and better at the end 
of the course compared with its be- 
ginning. There were five reversals of 
opinion from weak to strong between 
the two tests. 

The liveliest field of opinion shift- 
ing occurred in connection with the 
word “lobbying”—a headline, scare- 
word in itself. Generally speaking at 
the end of the course it was felt to be 
more active, stronger and better al- 
though there were not so many com- 
plete reversals of opinion as in the 
case of the less controversial subjects. 

Individual student patterns differed 
markedly, some changing but little 
during the course, some preserving 
the almost identical pattern except for 
a marked change of opinion upon one 
subject, some shifting upon several 
subjects and others altering slightly in 
many cases. 

Numerous pleas have arisen recent- 
ly to the effect that public relations 
needs better public relations. Stu- 
dent before-and-after tests show the 


answers, 


philosophies. 


The Real Public Relations Man: 


“The real public relations man—the man who is a professional in every 
good sense of the word— is a specialist, first of all, in knowing what pub- 
lic Opinion is and what it may become. He is a specialist in informing— 
employees, stockholders, customers, thought leaders, the general public. 
Since information is not always enough, he must also be, beyond that, a 
specialist in creating understanding. Semantics, human psychology, com- 
munications—these are all in his province. Why are our words sometimes 
misunderstood? Why are our motives sometimes suspected? To these ques- 
tions the public relations pro must find, not just answers, but the right 


| “Beyond that, this specialist helps create an image of his company— 
; in what it does, in what it says, in what it stands for. Toward this end, he 
seeks visual symbols—in actions, community programs, public enterprise. 

“Beyond that, he must be a specialist in ideas equipped to do battle 
against the challenge of the contrary ideas, differing viewpoints, and alien 


“Finally, he must be a missionary in his own ranks—explaining public 
relations, selling it, equipping other members of the corporate organiza- 
tion with the convictions, the understanding, the knowledge, and the tech- 
niques they need in order to promote over-all goals."’ 


—DR. W. J. McGILL, General Manager 
of Employee and Public Relations, 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 


Professor Marston 


changes which may occur in basic 

concepts about public relations after 

exposure to even a little knowledge. 
People do learn! @ 


Continued Business Recovery 
Means More 
Publicity Space .. . 


Get the facts on this and other timely topics 
in our current newsletter . . . You are invited 
to add your name to our regular mailing list 
without charge or obligation . .. Write today 
to: 


LUCE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
157 Chambers St., N. Y. 7, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-8215 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editoria) appraisal. Write Dept. PX 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


good field acceptance? 
Do your distributors, job- 
bers, dealers know and 
} push your product? Tell 
your story dramatically, in- 
delibly, economically with 
motion pictures ... Warn- 
‘ing: select a professional 
producer. 


Atlas Film Coperation 
Oak Park, Ill. © Chicago Phone: Austin 7-8620 
Washington @ Chicago Hollywood 
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Classified 
Advertising 


When answering advertisements, please 
address as follows: Box Number, Public 
Relations Journal, 375 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 


RATES: $1.25 per line, four line mini- 
mum. Payable in advance. 


Help Wanted 


ADVERTISING-—PUBLIC RELATIONS. 
Electronic division of major industrial com- 
pany in New York City has opening for a 
man with several years advertising - public 
relations experience in the electronic or al- 
lied industry. Should be capable of originat- 
ing and preparing sales brochures, direct 
mail and other promotional aids. Send 
resume including salary requirements, in 
strict confidence. Box EO-3. 


Positions Wanted 


Young man with solid performance record 
seeks challenge. Former independent pub- 
lic relations consultant. Run ad-pub staff; 
agency experience, diversified public rela- 
tions-marketing background; budgets; com- 
munity; corp; product; broadcast. Ex 
Baltimore Sun. Yale, BA; NYU, MBA, 
Mktg. Box HT-3. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS COUNSEL—and 
20-year agency owner-director will join 
corporate-association staff in needed ca- 
pacity. Agile and creative mind sharpened 
on variety of client counsel, program de- 
sign—detail and representation. Serve in 
main or regional office for increment com- 
mensurate with responsibility given and 
station required. Box LH-3. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS Agricultural, con- 
sumer, industrial. 10 years experience farm 
advisor, consultant, organizing promotion 
groups, liaison with trade associations, 
credit agencies, government, chain stores. 
Assistant editor, house organ, radio and 
periodical writing, commodity promotion, 
marketing associations. Practical farm ex- 
perience. B.S. Cornell (Agriculture). M.A. 
Columbia Rural Sociology. Age 32, good 
appearance, lots of imagination and hustle. 
Write Edward Koenig, Kerhonkson, New 
York. 


Next Deadline 
For Classified Ads 
March 1, 1960 
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MANAGEMENT 


Continued from Page 7 


there was no question of public rela- 
tions having a seat in the manage- 
ment council. And it was no trick at 
all to anticipate the public interest in 
this program and to convince manage- 
ment of the benefit which would stem 
from identifying the corporation with 
the public interest which surrounded 
the program. The rest was hard work 
and the use of nearly every technique 
in the public relations handbook. 


Full cooperation needed 


First, it was essential to win the full 
cooperation of the Navy, the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the White 
House. Then it was necessary to tailor 
a program to develop a symbolism. 
Numerous events and activities were 
undertaken—leading off with a keel- 
laying ceremony in which the Presi- 
dent initialed the keel plate, follow- 
ing through with a launching in which 
the First Lady of the Land christened 
the submarine. 

Before, between and afterwards 
were press conferences, press tours, 
news releases, exhibits, brochures, 
speeches, and a whole gamut of activ- 
ities. Public relations people are fa- 
miliar with the results. We succeeded 
in gaining public understanding and 
acceptance of our role in the nuclear 
submarine program. 

These few examples demonstrate 
my understanding of the ideal role of 
public relations as a staff function of 
management. If public relations is 
given a voice in management decisions 
and management planning, that is 
highly worth while. We over-rate our 
importance if we aspire to determine 
policy. If we don’t have what we con- 
sider an adequate voice in manage- 
ment decisions, maybe the fault lies 
in ourselves. We have to earn that 
voice by demonstrating our right to 
have it. 

Public relations might be charac- 
terized as the “reasoning element in 
communication,” for it should relate 
the company aims to the public weal. 
Doing it right calls for a careful evalu- 
ation of a company’s position; imagi- 
native planning in aligning this posi- 


Only A. P. S. covers all radio and 
television, every month, and with all 
media — scripts, film and transcrip. 
tions. Write for details. 
A. P. S. ASSOCIATES 
10 East 39th St., New York 
MU 3-9288 


YALE & TOWNE 
288th Quarterly Dividend) 


37¥e¢ a Share 


April 1, 1960 
Record date: 

Mar. 15, 1960 
Declared: 
Jan. 18, 1960 


Elmer F. Franz 
Vice President 
and Treasurer 


THE YALE & TOWNE mrc.co.| 


Materials Handling Equipment since 1875 
Cash dividends paid every year since 1899 


For SO LITTLE..... 
can 


Naive SO MUCH! 


CHIEF EXECUTIVES 
ur THE ait 
ATES uF AME! 


ST 


This profusely illustrated 48 page book 
contains a wealth of little known, but im- 
portant, historical facts about all United 
States Presidents. Written in a crisp and 
original style, this treasure chest is certain 
to reach the heart of your customers and 
keep your company foremost in_ their 
minds. 

For a small investment you may have 
this prestige builder on an industry exclu: 
sive complete with a personalized cover. 

Minimum quantity 25,000 
Call or Write for Full Details 


Lock and Hardware Products since 1868 } 


229 W. 28 ST.,N.Y.C. 1 LO 5-5307 


BASSO PRINTING med 


tion with the public good; and hard. 
practical carry-through of the pro 


gram via public relations techniques 
In other words, “completed staf 
work.” @ 
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Have A Story 
To Tell....? 


Or Something 
To Sell... . 2 


To PUBLIC RELATIONS EXECUTIVES? 
Here’s a Sales Tool with 


LIGHT. ... COLOR .... DIMENSION 


You have a wonderful opportunity to tell them — and to sell them — at the 13th 
National PRSA Conference to be held at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, 
November 3-4-5, 1960. 


Public Relations executives want to know who’s who in the business of serving them. 
They are eager to study new developments and techniques, to discuss matters of mutual 


interest and to set plans in motion incorporating new ideas. 


At this Conference — if you are an exhibitor, they will come to YOU for information. 
You'll meet your top customers in person, cement old business ties and initiate valuable 


new contacts. Plan NOW to be an exhibitor. 


Gus Lewanper, Exhibits Manager 


Since we already have over twice as PUBLIC RELATIONS SOCIETY OF AMERICA 

many booth reservations as we had 375 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

last year at this time, you are urged 

to act now. For full information, Please send me full information on booths available for the 
call Gus Lewander, Exhibits Man- 13th National Conference, Chicago, Illinois, 

ager at PRSA headquarters (PLaza 

1-1940), or fill out this coupon. Name Phone. 


Title. Company. 
Address 
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to travel. Its pages include many fea x 
HE tures that appe al tO New Yorker's 
travel-minded audience. And they. re 
spond. Phat’s why the Bahamas Devel 
opment Board has used The New Yorker 
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